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Near the south-east corner of Thibet Hes a tract where three great rivers, the 

Salween, the Mekong and the Yangste, run side by side 

Historical Introduction. ' ? i 1 

within a belt of 50 miles/ fed by few tributaries and divided 
by the great mountain masses which here, and for a considerable distance to the south, 



1 " The Rivers of the Himalayas and Thibet," Part III of " Sketch of the Geography and Geology of the Himalaya 
Mountains and Thibet," by Col. S. G. Burrard and Mr. H. H. Hayden (1907), p. 12;. 
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have made the geography and history of the httle-known and deeply interesting region 
marked out by Nature as the Burma-China Frontier. 

The province of Yunnan and its surrounding areas form the present home of 
numerous tribes, which have been driven towards it in a succession of human waves, 
and there is probably no district in the world where the tides of humanity have left 
so varied a deposit as in these mountain tracts forming the frontier lands of two great 
empires. Whilst the forces of Nature have been driving man from his northern home, 
the Chinese have been making a steady and irresistible advance from the east, till the 
high mountainous tracts of Yunnan, Kueichow, and Ssu-chuan in part, have become 
the refuge and the home for those whose physical or numerical weakness has compelled 
them to cede the fertile places of the earth to a more powerful invader. The earlier 
migrations have been gradually pressed back, the Thibetan races proper have been 
unable to force their way further south and the Chinese have pressed slowly in, occu- 
pying the favoured places and leaving, in western Yunnan for example, only the 
malarial though fertile valleys to the once powerful race of Shans. 

Century after century the same process has been repeated throughout the provinces 
of China, new races have been met and conquered, or absorbed with untiring patience, 
leaving a people with the striking physical dissimilarities of the Cantonese, the Shan- 
tung men and the Ssuchuanese, but with a common language and literature and a 
common social system which has welded them into a great empire. In the outlying 
province of Yunnan the same process is at work at the present day, the Chinese have 
posted themselves as far west as Tengyueh and even here, where they form an island 
community amidst a sea of varying tribes, the forces of law and wealth, of organiza- 
tion and intermarriage, are gradually impressing their neighbours with a terror of the 
Chinese power and winning them to a desire for absorption without appeal to arms. 
Of all these early races the Shans for a time succeeded in founding an empire, but, 
after a term of power lasting five hundred years, they fell back before the advance 
of the Mongol emperors in the 13th century, whilst the wilder tribes have probably 
remained un-united, and are now isolated in their mountain fastnesses, awaiting the 
time when their call shall come and ' ' the dew-drop sHp into the shining sea." 

Glancing back over the early history of western Yunnan, — a history known to us 
chiefly through the researches of Professor E. H. Parker' and his translations of the 
Chinese Annals, — we find that the Chinese had clearly defined relations with the Shan 
or Ailao empire of (modern) Talifu in the first century of our era. In about A.D. 50 
the Ailao king Hien-lih came into conflict with the Chinese, was defeated and became 
a vassal of China. The submission of other chiefs followed, and upwards of half a 
million of their subjects were grouped together to form the prefecture of Yung-chang 
Fu. In A.D. 220 China was split up into three empires, and the Ailao drop out of 
sight for some four hundred years, when they reappear again (A.D. 650) as the Nan- 
chao". On the west the Nanchao empire touched Magadha (modern Bengal), on the 



1 "Translation of the Annals of the Chinese Dynasty of Tang," by Prof. E. H. Parker, taken from his book 
" Burma, with special reference to her relations with China." 
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north-west it reached Thibet, to the south it is supposed to have extended into Cam- 
bodia whilst its boundaries to the east and north-east are not known. After varying 
fortunes the Tah State was finally won by the all-conquering Mongol Khan, the great 
Kublai, in 1254, and a few years after the estabhshment of Mongol power Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, travelled through the province. From the descriptions of Ser' Marco 
it is clear that the wilder tribes fringed the valleys much as they do to-day, and the 
m.arches of the more civihzed Shans and Chinese were doubtless constantly harried 
by bands of their lawless but disorganized neighbours. In the intervening centuries 
the Chinese have gradually strengthened their influence, but their hold is still of the 
lightest, and theLisu of the Upper Salween are even to-day entirely iiidependent of their 
power and influence. As far as authentic records go, therefore, we find Httle change 
in the position of the tribesmen, and the date of their arrival in these frontier mountains 
must be sought in other places than the pages of history. One thing is certain however, 
disunited and unorganized as is the I^isu Tribe to-day, it adheres to its simple animism 
or nat- worship, in which the ancestral ghost plays a most important part, and no branch 
shows any trace of Buddhist thought or legend. There seems little doubt therefore 
that the date of their departure from their northern home must have preceded the 
wave of Indian thought which swept across Thibet and into Eastern Asia, leaving an 
unmistakable influence on the simple creeds with which it came in contact. 

But let us climb to the mountain tops, to the sources of the frontier streams at a 

height of eight or nine thousand feet, and see these people 
1 age. .^ their homes. Nestling in some mountain cleft will be 

found a village of bamboo- wattled houses, thatched with grassland betrayed only by 
the smoke curling upwards through the thickets of fir and dwarf bamboo. The first 
thought of the inhabitants is a shy terror of the invader, the suspicion natural in a race 
living in a land where every man's hand is against them. Reassured as to the inten- 
tions of their visitors, however, the first instinct of the I^isu is one of hospitality and a 
ready welcome is extended by the oldest lady in company to enter, to sit round the fire 
on the rough stone hearth, and to drink the spiced country spirit, fermented from 
millet or from maize. In the houses there is little to suggest the industry of their 
Chinese neighbours, a few bamboo baskets and a rough loom for weaving their hempen 
clothes being the only evidences of the labours of the L^isu day, whilst the children toy 
with their tiny cross-bows and notch the fuel billets with their dahs. 

It is soon evident that the men are more congenially employed in the adventures 

of the chase than in cultivating their roughly-tilled fields 

stones of the as,e. ^^^ ^ scauty supply of grain, and a hunt is suggested with 

fire-side tales of bears and panthers and the little barking deer. At the first grey of 
dawn we are awakened by our wild neighbours and told that we must be moving, a 
motley gathering assembling outside the tents, every man armed with a cross-bow 

and a dah the big two-handed sword in a section of a wooden-sheath — whilst their families 

swell the gathering and every child turns out who is big enough to carry his bow. 



1 The "Travels of Marco Polo the Venetian. 
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Struggling along the steep mountain sides, through bracken and bramble and rough 
low cover, many pheasants are put up by the native lurchers, and it soon becomes 
evident that every man is out for the best sport he can get and that there is little idea 
of an organized campaign. 

Still no sight of the animals which had sounded so near from the tales of the even- 
ing, and it is whispered confidentially that it may take six to seven days to track 
down a bear ; small game abounds however, the shooting is good, and one young Lisu's 
cross-bow brings down a partridge at a distance of fifty paces. But before the day is 
over the clouds roll up, the whole country-side is wrapped in mist and the rain comes 
down in torrents, as we wend slowly back to the village through the dripping rmder- 
growth and huddle round the fires, rejoicing in the heat and the stinging smoke, as our 
clothes are dried and food prepared in the great iron pot suspended from a beam. 
Bamboo tubes are handed round, and the strong pleasant wine makes the blood run 
faster as the men vie with one another in describing the day's sport. As we rise to go 
our hostess steadily resists, insisting that the cellar of the house is not yet empty — 
surely the strongest proof of Lisu hospitality. 

And so to our tents on the grassy knoll beyond the village, with a thousand fron- 
„ . . ^ tier peaks, dominated and crowned by the great Salween 

Evening in Camp. . . jo 

Divide, deepening from rose to heliotrope and then to 
purple in the soft autumn lights of : — 

a sun's slow decline 

Over hills, which resolved in stern silence 
O'erlap and entwine 

Base with base, to knit strength more intense." 
Suddenly a waving mass of pine torches winds along the hill and the camp is 
filled with tribesmen, young men and old, gay striplings and shy maidens all in their 
best, half reluctant but wholly pleasing as they gather round the fire. The men are 
in long hempen coats and short breeches, with broad turbans and leggings from the 
same rough loom, their ornaments being necklaces and bracelets of white cowries and 
plaited straw. The women are in brighter robes, their short coats, skirts and hoods 
all of hemp but designed in shades of maroon, blue, buff and white, whilst their great 
silver ear-rings, their bead necklaces and the broad silver plates fastening their tunic 
give a dainty finish to the whole. They are sturdily built, cheery people with sepia 
skins, and in the firelight and in contemplation of a 'brimming bamboo tube, their faces 
show a vivacity and sympathy which is unusual among the Chinese. Tale follows 
tale as the evening wears on, and the old blind chief at last unfolds his story of the 
birth of Man, the flood and the scattering of the races. Let us tell it in his own words, 
broken and cheered by the occasional applause of his fire-lit audience. 

In the beginning the Heavenly Lord was angry with the people and he chose out a 

pumpkin-grower and called him, saying, "Take the seed 
Lisu Rlct" °' *''' °"^" °' '''' of a gourd and plant it in the ground and wait for the fruit, 

for you will need pumpkins no more." And the man 
heard and did as he was. bid, and his gourd grew daily till it became the greatest in the 
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land. Arid the clouds gathered and the rain feU without ceasing and the water rose 
over the earth. Then the man took his younger sister and said, ' ' We wiU cut a hole 
in the gourd andhide ourselves lest we also perish in the flood. ' ' And they were carried 
in the gourd for mariy days, now high, now low, as the waters rose and fell, till at last 
they reached earth once more, and, opening the frUit, they found all living things des 
troyed and they alone were left. Now they would have married, but the man said, 
" You are my sister so how can it be." But they consulted together, saying, " We 
are saved from the flood through the Heavenly Gourd, let us ask the Great I^ord and 
he win decide.' ' And they climbed to a mountain peak carrying with them two round 
mill-stones, one with the axle fixed through its centre, the other empty, and they 
agreed if the empty one linked to the axle of the other, it should be for a sign that 
they might wed. So they rolled the stones down the mountain side and, as they rolled, 
they linked together and so reached the valley below. Then the man married the 
woman beneath the plum tree, and they were fruitful and nine sons were' born to them. 
Now as the sons grew to be men they wandered forth, each to his own country, and 
founded the races of men. But two sons loved one another, and journeying to- 
gether set out for the mountain lands, and they were hunters and the first of the Cross- 
bowmen. And the elder brother took a monkey to wed but the younger, not knowing, 
slew the monkey, and his brother was sorrowful, saying, ' ' You have slain my wife." 
So the younger brother prepared sweet food and the monkeys came to eat, and he took 
another which pleased his brother so that he kept her for a wife. But the younger 
brother grew angry and, taking his cross-bow, he slew this monkey also, and his brother 
was wroth and drove him from his home. Then the Spirit of the HiUs comforted the 
wanderer saying, " Do not grieve, I will send two maidens whom ye shall wed." 
And behold the maidens, one very fair, but the other homely. And the yotmger 
brother cunningly took earth and rubbed it on the face of the beautiful maid and, 
leading them to his brother, said, ' ' See here the maidens I have found, choose which 
shall be for you." And the elder chose the homely maid, but, when the younger 
washed the earth from the face of his bride, the elder rose up and in his rage he cast him 
into a great cavern and took the beautiful maid for himself. Now the younger brother 
travelled down and down into the dark cavern till at last he came to the Underworld, 
and he found it like the world above with sky and trees, but the tigers came and troub- 
led him grievously. So he took the stem of a tree and he struck them as they came, 
slaying many. And the Flying Squirrel came to him saying, ' ' You have killed the tigers 
and are surely a holy man, why do you grieve ?' ' And he answered, ' ' My world is the 
world above and I am driven here below.' ' Then the Flying Squirrel made a compact 
and would carry him to earth again if he would only promise not to mock at him, to 
which the younger brother then agreed. Now the Flying Squirrel had nine tails, and, 
grasping one of them, the cross-bowman was carried up towards the earth until he 
chanced to laugh, and as he laughed, one tail fell from the :squirrers back. Then the 
man narrowly escaped, grasping another tail, and so nine times he disobeyed, nine 
times he laughed, and nine times fell a tail, till only the stump remained. Then fear 
seized him lest he should not reach his home and he clung to the last stump, laugh- 
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ing no more, and so he hardly escaped and was brought at last safe back to earth 
again. 

As the story wears on the younger boys and girls show signs of restlessness, look- 
^. ^ ing evidently to some faster and more furious fun. Fresh 

Lisu Dance. 

logs are' brought in and piled on the fire whilst a guitar 
and bamboo Jew's harp are lightly touched in a low and not untuneful measure. 
Gradually the lines form, boys and girls locking their fingers together or throwing their 
arms round each others' shoulders and swaying their bodies to the rhythm of the 
music, as the old blind man and an old dame in turn lead them in a chant. ' ' Alas 
the great Lords will leave us," sings the leader, and the whole group rejoins, their 
voices rising higher and the measure moving faster as they circle round the fire, slowly 
at first, then with growing enthusiasm as the logs blaze brighter on their flushed faces, 
their bright dresses and silver ornaments, till at last they are singing and circling in a 
glory of revelry, the wildest, weirdest dance well set in that background of dark 
peaks and fire-lit pines. The fire dies down, the last cup of wine is drained and the 
revellers vanish into the night silently and unexpectedly as they had come, whilst we 
are left alone by the dying embers. At our feet the ranges stand dimly outlined against 
the infinite blue of the night, and the sweet influences of the Pleiades and the bands of 
Orion look down upon the Lisu village with its festivals and its struggles as peacefully 
as they have regarded the ways of men from the beginning of time. 

The minstrel is charged with the theme, and weaves irito his legend such wander- 
ing thoughts as the occasion suggests or as the inspiration 
of his muse dictates. Distant as is the village of these 
songs from any great stream, their festivals carry them at once to their early home at 
the head of the waters of the mighty Salween, and there is evidently a wild poetry 
in these highland minstrels which can produce so beautiful a simile as that of the 
two converging streams sung in the chant below : — 

First Chanty.^ 

Alas, alas the great Lords will leave us. 

Great are the strangers from afar 

Now come to our mountain homes. 

Let their names be our song. 

Let our welcome be warm though our gifts be poor. 

When they came fortune smiled : 

In our song, in our dance, hail our guests. 

Long years ago from the swift-running river, 

From the head of its waters our ancestors came. 

But now we are scattered far over the land. 

In the beginning man was created by the Heavenly Lord ; 

A brother and sister were made to inhabit the earth. 



' The words of these songs arr literally translated from the I,isu, as given by the old singer. 
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They married, they were fruitful 

And nine sons were their offspring. 

They married, were multipHed and scattered afar. 

From these nine have sprung the races of men ; 

And now they are divided, spread over the mountains, 

Countless are they and numberless the tongues they speak. 
* * * * 

Second Chanty. 

Alas, alas the great lyords will leave us. 

I^ike two streams from the motmtains our waters have met, 

Have met and for awhile have flowed together. 

Now they must part again, each taking its own course, 

Winding through the valleys, turned by the mountains 

Till the current of our lives at last shall meet again. 

Meet in the great flood and our waters flow together 

Swift and deep, to part no more. 

Remote as are the homes of the " White" (Pai) and the " Flowery " (Hua) 

lyisu, the branches of the tribe which have been even so 
.. Black- or.independent slightly affectcd by Chiucse influence; the "Black" or 

independent lyisu hold the upper reaches of the Salween 
river between Ivatitudes 26°-30' and 27°-3o', and no authority has dared to question 
their freedom in those wild and inhospitable regions. The late Mr. George I^itton 
and his companion Mr. Forrest ' endured great hardships during an advance into their 
country as far north as Ivatitude 26°-45' in 1905, and in the spring of the present year 
an expedition has tried to learn more of this wild valley, which has been so closely 
guarded by Nature. The two German travellers* who led the party lost their lives 
at the hands of the tribesmen near 0-ma-ti (about I.at. 27°-i5'), and their Indian servant 
alone survived to tell the tale. From all accounts these Black lyisu differ little in their 
way of hfe, their customs, their dress or their language from their less savage kins- 
folk, save that they are hemmed in by steep, snow-clad peaks to a narrow river valley 
choked with dense tropical jungle and tough hanas, where there is little opportunity 
for obtaining the bare necessaries of life. They have learned the art of arming them- 
selves better than their neighbours, their cross-bows of wild mulberry wood will carry 
an arrow smeared with deadly aconite into an enemy at a distance of fifty or sixty paces 
and, known to the Chinese by the name of ' ' Lutzu ' ' or Salween Men, they have become 
the terror of the Upper Salween. Even the neighbouring villages are generally at feud, 
owing to cattle raids and reprisals, and when the men are not engaged in hunting or in 
harrying their neighbours, they lay wait for the rare Chinese traders who cross the 
ranges from the Mekong, and rob and murder all who venture near their inhospitable 



1 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XXXII, Mr. Forrest's Account of Journey to the Upper Salween. 
» Dr. Brunhuber and Herr Carl Schmitz. 
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homes. This branch of the tribe is evidently utterly savage, filthy in their persons, 
too lazy to till the ground except for the barest subsistence, and Uving on millet, maize, 
pork and wild honey. According to the Indian, who escaped after five months of 
captivity among them, they have no lamps or candles and at night the men sit round 
the fires smearing their faces with lard and ashes, drinking deeply of their fiery spirit 
and for ever plotting robbery and murder. 

Above latitude 27"-3o' the Salween Valley opens out into broader reaches and the 
wild lyisu are replaced by a more tractable folk, the real I^utzu, who appear to be 
unconnected with them in language or in customs. At present the Independent I^olos 
of western Ssuchuan and thel,isu of the Upper Salween are the only two of the frontier 
tribes which have effectually resisted the onward' advance of their powerful neighbours, 
and, for the Lisu, it will probably be many years before the Chinese Venture to cross 
that great limestone barrier with its snow-clad peaks, to penetrate the dense jungle 
of the malarial Salween Valley— of which they have a superstitious dread — and to face 
the cross-bows and poisoned arrows of this disunited but fierce and warlike race. 

Whilst the above description will serve as a general idea of the life of the I^isu, it 
may prove useful and suggestive to give a more detailed account of their customs 
and their language, and also a series of anthropOmetrical measurements, from which a 
clue may eventually be found to link them with some at ledst of the many tribes living 
near at hand. 

Scattered through various publications many of which are difficult to obtain, there 

are numerous references to the lyisu people, and a brief 

Previous Workers. ., . . , , 

notice of these IS given below : — 

DR. JOHN ANDERSON, ' Medical and Scientific Ofiicer to the expeditions under 
Colonel Sladen and Colonel Browne to Western China in 1868 and 1875, mentions the 
existence of Leesaws in the hills around the Hotha and Sanda valleys between Teng- 
yueh and the Burma Frontier. He drew attention to the fact that they appeared to 
be the same people that Cooper* met, under the name of I<.eisu, on the northern frontiers 
of Yunnan and in Yiinnanese Thibet. Anderson also gives a brief and incomplete 
account of their dress, and a short vocabulary of their language ' ' which," he remarks, 
' ' shows a strong affinity to Burmese." 

SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.I.E.,' in the ethnological chapters of the 
' ' Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States," has'brought together much informa- 
tion collected by Captain H. B. Walker, Mr. E. C. S. George, Mr. G. C. B. Sterling, CLE., 
and other workers. We have compared this with our own observations in the present 
paper. Sir George Scott, however, separates the Lihsaws or lyisaws from the Lisus, 
and seems inclined to regard them as a separate race. 



1 See " A report on the expedition to Yunnan fii Bhamo," by John Anderson, M.D., etc., Calcutta, 1871. Also 
" Mandalay to Momien," a narrative of the two expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875 ^y the same author 
London, 1876. 

* Cooper " Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce." 

5 See " Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States," Vol. i. Part i, pp. 587-588. Rangoon, looo. 
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The late PRINCE HENRY OF ORIvEANS, in the course of his adventurous 
journey with MM. Roux and Briffaud, travelled along the valley of the Yunnan 
Salween inhabited by the Lissou (I^isu) tribes. He has given accounts of their marriage 
customs, worship, dances and sorcery, and also vocabularies of their language. 
Prince Henry's experiences form the basis of the remarks on the Ivisus in the Burma 
Gazetteer. 

The late MR. G. J. I^. LITTON, His Majesty's Consul in Tengyueh, probably 
possessed a more intimate acquaintance with and deeper knowledge of the I/isu people 
than has fallen to the lot of any other European. He travelled extensively amongst 
them and made a journey through the portion of the Salween where they live uninflu- 
enced by Chinese civilization, and his death shortly after his return has probably 
robbed us of much valuable information. A most interesting account of this last 
journey, however, has recently been published by Mr. Forrest in the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XXXII. 

MAJOR H. R. DAVIES,* in the course of his extensive journeys in Yunnan 
came across the lyiso (lyisu) tribes in various places, and has given an excellent sum.- 
mary of his observations, to which reference is made in the body of this paper. 

MR. E. C. YOUNG ^ met numerous Eissu villages when crossing from Yunnan 
into Assam. 

MR. R. F. JOHNSTON* found Liso and Moso living together on amicable terms 
in the Yung-ning district, and in the description of his travels makes numerous refer- 
ences to these people. 

MR. T. W. KINGSMIIylv'S^ contributions to the general question of the entho- 
logy of the tribes of the western frontier of China will also prove of value to 
those interested in this subject, though he does not deal specifically with the lyisu 
race. 

GILE, BASER, and DESGODINS have also mentioned the Eisu under various 
names in their writings, but their work unfortunately has not been accessible for 
reference in this paper. 

THE PRESENT WRITERS have personal knowledge of the Lisu communities 
scattered through the Northern Shan States (British), have lived with the Hua Eisu 
of the Tengyueh, Kuyung Kai and other frontier districts, have travelled amongst 
the same people in the Eikiang prefecture, and have met them in their most easterly 
settlement near Wu-Ting Chou, and their most westerly settlement near Myitkyina in 
Upper Burma. They are perhaps the only living Europeans who have come into 
contact with the Black Eisu of the Upper Salween. 



1 Loc. cit., pp. 616-617. See also " Burma ", a handbook of practical information, by Sir J. G. Scott, K.C.I.B., 
I<ondon, 1906, p. 95. 

1 " Yunnan ", the link between India and the Yangtse, by Major H. R. Davies, Cambridge, 1901, pp. 391-392. 

3 "A journey from Yunnan to Assam " by E. C. Young, Journal, R.G S., Vol. xxx. No. 2, Aug. 1907, p. 152. 

* " From Peking to Mandalay " by R. P. Johnston, M.A., P.R.G.S., London, 1908. 

6 " The Mantse and the Golden Chersonese," and "Ancient Thibet" by T. W. KingsmUl, Journal of the R. A. 
Society (China Branch), Vols, xxxv and xxxvii. 
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There seems little doubt that the Usu came originally from the south-east corner 

of Thibet, following the Salween River, and the tribe still 
bud:n'of't^b\.'"' '"""' '"'"■ stretches along the Salween Valley from Latitude 27-40' 

to Lat. 25". The ' ' Black ' ' or independent Usu inhabit 
the reaches between Latitudes 27°-4o' and 26°-i5'. They are found along the river 
belcnv this point as far south as Lat. 25°, but gradually becoming more touched with ^ 
Chinese influence in their southerly advance. In the confused mass of mountains 
between the Burma-China frontier and the Salween they are scattered in isolated 
villages over a large tract. The late Mr. G. l4tton found them lying between the 
Yangtse and the Mekong in Lats. 27°-28° ; Mr. R. F. Johnston met them on the 
Ssuchuan- Yunnan border at Yung-ning Hsien ; they have also been found near 
Yangpei Ting, as far east as Wu-ting Chou and as far south as Keng-tung in the 
British Shan States. Major H. R. Davi6s beheves that the Che-ti in French Laos 
(Lat. 2o"-55' and Long. ioi°-45') belong to the same race. 

Accounts of earher travellers report that the Lisu came from Nanking in Central 
China, but the evidence scarcely appears to warrant this conclusion, for the more 
southern communities are those most touched by Chinese influence, whilst the wilder 
and purer Lisu are found in the northern reaches of the Salween. We have found the 
Lisu convinced of an early home ' ' by the head waters of the great River, where rice 
is unknown and mountain-goats abound," and strongly opposed to any exodus from 
Eastern China. In this connexion, however, it is interesting to notice that such tribes- 
men as are at all affected by Chinese blood and influence, persistently ascribe their 
origin to the eastern provinces of China, whence their new Chinese relations have doubt- 
less come within the last few centuries or even generations. 

Both men and women are stoutly built and of average height, though it is not 

, . , ^, unusual to find them tall and cleanly built especially 

Physical Characteristics. r j 

among those of purer blood. They have sepia skins, hair 
which is coarse and practically black, and features cut more cleanly than the Chinese, 
their noses often being aquiline, their eyes straight and their chin well-pointed. In 
every branch of the tribe, even among the independent Lisu, the men shave the front 
of their head and leave a queue. In the Tengyueh and Kuyung Kai districts of Yunnan 
the women shave their heads, leaving only a lock at the back, which is plaited into a 
tail, but their heads are covered and their tonsure concealed by a drooping hood of 
many colours. Among the independent Lisu, and even in some communities near 
Tengyueh, the women's heads are not shaved, their hair being plaited in two tails, 
with a fillet boimd across the front. 

The distinctive dress of the Lisu is a long, undyed hempen coat reaching to the 
Dress of Men kuecs and Open in .front, short breeches and a pair of leg- 

gings hanging loosely at the ankles without shoes or socks. 
A broad hempen turban usually covers the head, though a Tam-o-Shanter is occasion- 
ally seen, also of hemp, whilst the wilder Lisu often wear a hat of deer-skin, which acts 
as a helmet and is sufficient to guard against an arrow woimd. Among those who 
have been affected by Chinese influence and who attend the Chinese markets, the hem- 
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pen clothes are inclined to give way to cotton cloth and the coat to be shorter and more 
in conformity with the. Chinese cut. Even these men, however, will generally wear 
their buttonless gown below their Chinese outer coat, whilst all retain the leggings 
and make a profuse use of cowries, discs of bone, white buttons and seeds for decora- 
tion, chiefly in the form of necklaces, bracelets and bands for their hempen bags and 
dahs. Necklaces and bracelets of plaited straw are common amongst them all. The 
wild lyisu wear a large silver ring ornamented with a cornelian suspended over their 
ears, which are also pierced for gold or silver wires, but the more southerly tribesmen 
wear no ear ornaments. 

The original costume of the Lisu woman appears to have been a short coat and 

skirt of hemp, with leggings, and a fillet across the hair 

Dress of Women. ^' && & ) 

studded with silver or cowrie ornaments, and this is still 
retained in the Upper Salween district. Nearly every community and clan, however, 
appears to have its distinctive woman's dress ; at Lotsolo (Salween about I^at. 26°-i5') 
Prince Henry found them " In a dress with parti-coloured sleeves, an armless blue 
waist-coat with miniature white checks and a brown border, and an apron and broad 
sash. Their costume was completed by a turban of, in some cases, a blue and red 
scarf fringed with cowries. Almost all had small coral earrings said to be peculiar to 
these " Hua " or "Flowery" lyissous." The most elaborate dress appears to 
be one used in the Kuyung Kai district and we, therefore, give a detailed descrip- 
tion. 

Head-dress : about 5 ft. long and 1^ feet broad ; the central breadth a long piece of 
blue cloth, 5 times as long as each of the ends ; the ends are made of pieces of cloth, 
sewn in strips of maroon , white and deep yellow. The ends are about 2 inches broader 
than the blue cloth, which is fringed with blue where the ends join it. On the outside 
edges of the end pieces and at each junction of the strips are long, double tassels con- 
sisting of clear beads in the upper part, joined by a cowrie to a large tassel of maroon 
wool ; there being seven tassels at each end. Four inches from one end of the blue there 
is a strip of cloth about 3 feet long and ij inches broad, covered on one side with 42 
white bone discs, varying in diameter from i| inches near the blue cloth to |' inch at 
the extremity, the cloth diminishing with them. This narrow strip is edged with red 
and yellow thread. To the 4th button are attached quadruple tassels of the same 
colour as the strips, and from the end button are suspended a series of eight tassels, 
consisting of beads and white seeds with fringes of maroon, buff and dark blue wool. 
The head-dress is worn like a puggaree, the blue part being twisted round the head and 
the stripes hanging in a double fold over the back, whilst the narrow, beaded strip is 
looped over to keep it in place, the whole having the appearance of a striped and tas- 

selled hood. 

Cost'ume. — The women wear breeches reaching to the knee, and over these a blue 
coat which reaches to the waist in front and to below the knees at the back, and to 
which is attached a loose over- jacket in alternate buff and cream squares, whilst a 
strip of cream and buff stripes about a foot deep edges the tail of the coat. The long 
tail has two rows of ornaments, an edging of white seeds and a row of white cowries 
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about four inches above. Attached to the waist by a belt, and hanging over the 
long- tailed coat, is a long folded strip of blue cloth, pointed at each end and edged and 
tasselled with chocolate and cream shades, and which forms a triangular lappet. In 
front is a double apron of blue cloth, edged with cream hemp and a row of cowries at the 
bottom , which, in combination with the tail of the coat, has the appearance of a skirt and 
is held by a broad belt, bossed with rosettes of red cloth and cowries. The bodice is 
finished by a collar of dark red cloth and cowries hanging over the breast, where it is 
finished by great square plaques of silver. Big hooped earrings of silver are worn, and a 
number of bead necklaces of various shades of blue, red and yeUow, thus completing 
a gay and striking costume. 

The houses are of plaited bamboo, thatched with grass and provided with a small 

verandah , which is usually enclosed. In the upper Salween 

Villages and Houses. 11 

they are raised on piles, with floors of bamboo poles, below 
which the animals are housed and from which a stair leads to the ground. In the 
mountains near Tengyueh and Kuyung.Kai, however, they are built on the earth which 
IS beaten to form a floor, and both houses and courtyards are kept neat and clean, a 
point in which our experience differs from other travellers. The poorer houses have 
only one room, but many are divided into three divisions, the stone hearth which is the 
social centre and round which men and women sit together smoking and drinking, being 
always at one end of the largest room, and having a big iron pot suspended above it. 
The pig-sties and byres are built apart from the house, and the I^isu has a fondness for 
an overhanging trellis above his rustic courtyard, generally covered with pumpkin vines, 
from which the golden fruit hang invitingly before the door. The villages are built 
in a nook in the mountains, often in small clearings in the forest, and are always hidden 
carefully from sight and approachable only by steep and difficult tracks. The houses 
have no windows or chimneys and the smoke escapes through the thatch and the open 
doorway, whilst the sunbeams dance through the latticed walls, which are doubtless 
penetrated with equal ease by the cold and driving mists. 

Unlike the Kachins the I^isu women are not obliged to abstain from certain foods 
„. ,^ J ^, „ during pregnancy^ and they go about their household 

Birth and Naming Customs. o jr o j , -< o 

duties as long as they are able. When the birth is im- 
minent the husband calls to his ancestors by their spirit name, offeriiig to them 
sacrifices of salt, poultry and wine whilst invoking their aid in the safe delivery of the 
child. The older women gather at the house and use a hempen string to tie the cord 
The child is washed, whilst the birth is heralded to the ancestors by the atten- 
dant priest. 

On the third morning after birth the child receives its ' ' Buried ' ' or Spirit name, 
a name which may be used by the parents for a few times during childhood, but which 
is never spoken as the child grows up and wiU cause great offence or even bloodshed 
from the mouth of a stranger. As the child is being named by its parents the father 
announces the buried name to the ancestors, and it is then seldom used until death 
when the priests use it to summon the departing spirit, speeding it to its ancestral 
home. 
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On the tenth, twentieth and thirtieth day both mother and child are bathed, and 
neither are allowed to leave the family home until the last bathing is complete, lest 
disease overtake them. The young mother is forbidden to taste chillies, sour bamboo 
sprouts, strong liquor or sweets during this period, and she is attended by her friends 
and allowed to take no part in the duties of the household. When the month is com- 
plete a fowl is sacrificed to the ancestral ghost and mother and child are free to enter 
the village, no offering for the purification of the woman being demanded by Lisu 
custom. During the thirty days of confinement in the house the birth-bed 
is not moved, even the father avoiding it lest his skin be affected, and at the end of 
the period bed and bedding are either cleansed and purified or are destroyed by fire. 

Sir George Scott writes : ' ' The lyishaws have no fixed cemeteries. The dead 

are buried in any remote place. The body is put in a 

Death and Burial Customs. ,^ ' . . , , - . 

wooden coffin and the spirits are consulted as to the time 
for interment. Till this arrives the body is kept in an open place, closely fenced 
round by stakes. When the fixed time comes the male friends and relatives cut 
down this fence with their dahs and the coffin is then carried away to some lonely 
spot. The graves are not marked or tended in any way." Sir George does not 
state from what part of the country this custom was taken. In speaking of the 
' ' Pai ' ' or White lyissou Prince Henry writes : ' ' The instruments of the defunct are 
placed upon his tomb, with the addition of a sapeck inserted between the dead man's 
lips, none other than the ancient provision of Charon's obole for the ferry." 

The wild I^isu of the Upper Salween and their kinsfolk of the frontier mountains are 
consistent in this care for the dead. As the end draws near nine grains of unhusked 
rice and nine small pieces of silver are given with water to the dying man to swallow, 
woman receiving only seven of each. When life is extinct two of the watchers 
take the hands of the dead man and crying to him by his spirit name they bid 
him return to his ancestors, taking care lest he stray from the path or be lured aside 
by enemies. Guns are fired to notify the village of the death, the body is washed and 
laid in the hollowed trunk of a tree or in a coffin, in which is often laid a wrap and cups 
of food and wine. Three cowries and a small lump of silver are thrown into the nearest 
torrent as an offering to the spirit of the streams, who will provide drinking water 
for the departed in his long sojourn. Should the funeral party cross a stream on their 
way to the grave, an offering is also thrown on behalf of the dead, who must pay for 
the privilege of crossing. On the day of burial it is not essential that an offering be 
made to the nats, but a pig is always killed, and a feast prepared for those who assist 
in the ceremony, the festival of the dead being postponed until after harvest or some 
other time when food is plentiful. The priest then summons the departed spirit by 
its buried name and a pig and other offerings are presented, and are afterwards handed 
to the priest as his reward. On the way to the ancestral home there are nine hills, 
nine streams and nine roads for the spirit to traverse, and the priest warns it not to be 
misled by tracks of wild pig or other animals, at the same time crying to the ancestral 
ghosts that their child is starting to their home, bidding them watch for his ap- 
proach and receive him in the spirit land. Above the grave from the branch of an 
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overhanging tree or from some wooden stake, are hung the cross-bow, the sword and 
the rice-bags of the fallen tribesmen, and an earthen jar is buried in the grave with 
neck exposed above the ground. For three years the kinsmen and friends go regularly 
to the grave bearing offerings of cooked meats and refilling the vase with wine. In the 
spring of the third year they assemble again at the grave, now bearing uncooked 
rice and water for the funeral urn. Pouring their offering of water and scattering the 
grain upon the grave they call to the spirit of the dead to arise, to take the food and 
prepare it, for their ministrations will be needed no more. There seems in 
these customs some definite thought of resurrection, nor is it impossible that, as in 
the resurrection of Osiris, the Egyptians saw the pledge of a life everlasting beyond 
the grave, believing that every man would live eternally if only his surviving 
friends did for his body what the gods had done for Osiris, ' so to these simple I^isu 
the last rites of the dead herald their comrade to the life beyond, as the spring- 
time resurrection of the world releases the imprisoned spirit from the chains of death. 
Mr. Stirling, writing of the lyihsaws from Kengtung in the British Shan States, 

says : ' ' They intermarry with Chinese but never with 

Marriage Customs. ^ ^. 

Shans, and they celebrate the Chinese New Year. The 
same house is sometimes occupied by more than one family, but there is no set custom. 
A wife is stolen from her parents in the first instance. The pair hide in the jungle for 
a day or two and then return to the village. A feast is given and a money payment 
made to the girl's parents proportionate to the means of the husband. Formerly 
the price of a wife was 150 rupees, but it is now very much less. Parents always 
consent to a match after the man has succeeded in abducting his bride. After the 
marriage feast and payment to the parents, the woman becomes her husband's pro- 
perty. There is no divorce, but he can sell her if they do not agree together." 

Prince Henry, writing of the lyisu of I^otsolo (Salween, Lat. 26°-i5'), says: "A 
curious marriage custom is observed amongst them. The wedding feast over, at night- 
fall the betrothed retires with her parents into the mountains and the swain has to 
seek them ; which quest successfully achieved, the parents withdraw, and the newly 
wedded couple remain till morning upon the hill-side when they return to their homes. 
They have to repeat this ceremony for three nights before they may settle down." 

Among the Lisu tribes of Kuyung Kai the marriage is arranged by a middleman, 
and the bridegroom usually pays to the parents of the bride a sum varying from eight 
to ten ounces of silver (about 25s.), although this money payment is declared to be a 
matter of arrangement and not an unchanging custom. On the wedding day the bride 
is escorted by a maiden from her village, and by her parents, relations and friends, 
to the door of the bridegroom's house, and in her procession comes the middleman 
bearing on his back a basket with the trousseau consisting of four or five garments 
made in her home. The party is met by the bridegroom and his friends at the door, a 
gun is fired, a bowl of wine is passed round from which all drink as a loving-cup, and 
the bride then enters the house with her party. For three days festival is kept up in 



1 "Adonis, Attis, Osiris " by Dr. J. G. Prazer. I^ondon, 1907, page 309. 
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the bridegroom's house ; wine, presented by the neighbours, stands in four large 
vessels on the floor, and all are expected to drink deep and to join in the dancing 
and singing, which mark the revels for these days. During this time the bride must 
remain in the house, but she is accompanied by her attendant maiden and may not 
join her husband until the revellers leave on the third evening, when the wine is 
finished and the bride then enters the house with her party. There is no 
abduction in this district and no divorce, even for a childless wife. The 
Rev. J. G. Geis of Myitkyina, who has worked for many years among the 
scattered lyisu villages on the Burma side of the frontier, and to whom we 
are indebted for much interesting information regarding the customs prevalent 
in his district, compares the moral standard of the I^isu very favourably with 
that of their Kachin neighbours, stating that there is little sexual intercourse 
before marriage and that it is counted a great disgrace for a Lisu girl to 
give birth to a child out of wedlock. The father of an illegitimate child has no claim 
on it, such as that of a Kachin father, and he is heavily fined unless a marriage can 
be satisfactorily arranged. In the Sadon and Sima Hill Tracts the village elder or a 
male relative act as go-between, seeking a bride from one of the classes which can 
properly intermarry. The price demanded for a maid is the same as was paid for her 
mother, and is kept in a family record. On the marriage day the village elders proceed 
to the house of the maid , first serving out wine to the youths who will assist them in 
bearing away the bride. At first she will make a show of resistance, kicking and biting 
her carriers , whilst her family cry to the ancestral ghost that their child is being borne 
away and that they are powerless to keep her. Arrived at the village boundary, how- 
ever, the struggling maiden is released and she walks gaily to her future home with the 
wedding party. As she enters the bridegroom's house a fowl is killed and thrown 
behind her on the threshold, whilst water is sprinkled on the path, to cleanse it and cut 
short the progress of any evil spirit which might design to follow her into the house, 
and guns are fired to notify the village that the bride has been received and welcomed 
there. As the first meal is served the village elder calls upon the ancestral spirits 
of the two houses, and in their spiritual presence the father of the maid says to the 
bridegroom : ' ' Here I bring to you my child : guard and keep her v. hereafter we are 
friends." Then the middleman says to the man, " I have found you a wife who is 
handsome and strong : care for her and treat her kindly. ' ' The bridegroom in reply 
addresses the father and go-between, promising that he will play his part, the meal is 
eaten, an offering of food and wine is placed before the ancestral shrine, the three days 
of feasting begins, and the ceremony of marriage is complete. 

We can only add that, although present-day proprieties may demand the offices 
of the middleman in matrimonial negotiations, there is in these highland tracts little 
of the cold-blooded and vicarious match-making, which is usual among the Chinese, 
and the young I^isus evidently have a personal vote in the management of their love 
affairs. One autumn day it chanced that we were encamped in a village where the moun- 
tain torrent was being bridged, an annual affair, marking the close of the freshets and 
the rainy season. The tribesmen had gathered from every village in the neighbourhood 
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and worked with a will, felling trees from the hill-sides, slinging them from rock to 
rock, and binding the logs with bamboo strands. All were dressed in their best with 
their broadest turbans, their cowries and their swords, but one young gallant stood 
out as the finest of them all, most profuse in his ornaments, most strenuous in his work, 
the first to leap into the water for the fixing of a stay, the first to cross the single log 
that crossed the dangerous chasm. The onlookers whispered that he had come a court- 
ing from a distant village, and the lady of his choice looked on from among the bevy 
of gaily-dressed m.aids on the bank above. The completion of the bridge was cele- 
brated with high festival, the wine flowing freely and the dance lasting far into the 
night. At first the men and maids formed in separate semi-circles, facing one another, 
but it was not long before they were dancing together and all shyness gone. Suddenly 
a maiden left her place and, wine-cup in hand, slipped into the darkness outside the 
' fire-lit ring taking with her the young hero of the bridge. Cheek pressed to cheek 
and arms encircling each other's necks they drained the cup together and so their 
troth was plighted. In the cold light of morning came the father of the maid intri- 
guing for the happy youth to serve as guide for us across the mountains. ' ' Behold 
the prudent parent," quoth a neighbour, " honour and glory there may be in this 
affair, but he looks to those more solid benefits which will serve to make a worthier 
marriage gift." 

The lyisu of the Upper Salween have their own hereditary chiefs, who generalh^ 

exercise control over several villages lying close to one 

Government. o ^ o 

another. There appears, however, to be no unity among 
the race as a whole, and isolated villages are often found which recognize no chief. 
Between Latitudes 26°-i5' and 27^-40' the tribesmen are entirely independent, and the 
Chinese show no desire to penetrate their ill-reputed land. Up to about Latitude 
26°-i5' of the Salween Valley the ' ' Pai ' ' or White Lisu are subject to hereditary Sawb- 
was or chieftains, who recognize the Chinese authority and are called upon to pay an 
annual tax to the neighbouring district officials. These Sawbwas are often of Chinese 
or mixed descent and are assisted in their duties by Chinese clerks -doubtless in the 
interests of the suzerain power. 

On the east bank of the Mekong the Thibetan Chief of Yetche exercises authority 
over a large number of Lisu, and in the Tien Tang Kuan, Ming Kuang and Ku Yung 
Kai districts hereditary Fuyi or chiefs, generally of Chinese descent, control the Lisu 
population and collect from them a small land tax. In the districts near Tengyueh, 
which are more directly under the influence of Chinese officialdom, the headmen of 
villages are allowed a small annual subsidy, in return for which they undertake the 
responsibility of protecting travellers and trading caravans from molestation and 
robbery when passing through their districts. 

There appears to be little control over the land in these inaccessible mountain 

' tracts, anyone who is sufficiently active to bring it into cultivation being free to do so — 

a privilege in which the Chinese hill-men find few competitors among the neighbouring 

Lisu, whilst they receive all encouragement from the officials who watch with satisfaction 

the peaceful advance of the men of Han, the onward march of progress and industry. 
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With regard to inheritance, the property of the father is divided equally amongst 
his sons, whilst the daughters are left portionless, as assets to the rest of the family, 
who may be expected to benefit from their wedding gifts in the fullness of time. 

Accounts vary with regard to the keeping of slaves, it being generally reported 
that among the Black I^isu men are held in captivity and made to work as tillers of 
the fields, as hewers of wood and drawers of water. They are allowed to marry Lisu 
women and their children are free. It is also reported that they have no female slaves. 
Prince Henry was informed, however, that their prisoners were held to ransom (which 
is undoubtedly true), and that women were kept as bondswomen, rarely married, but 
that slaves might intermarry and their children would be free. 

Unlike the lyolos, the lyisu have no written language, and it is strange to see their 

homes, even in proximity to Chinese settlements, utterly 

I^anguage. 

devoid of any written character, the most treasured posses- 
sion of their literary neighbours. Three vocabularies are attached to this paper, which 
may prove useful as they are fuller and more complete than any which have been 
published before. They are chiefly interesting, however, in showing the close relation 
between the language of the different branches of the tribe, that of the Black L,isus 
being taken from a tribesman from the extreme North of the Salween area, whilst the 
Hua Lisu use the words given in the third column with little variation throughout the 
frontier mountains. It is believed that no vocabulary of the Black lyisu has been 
published before. 

The chief crops are maize, millet, buckwheat and hemp, the two first being much 

valued as producers of wine, whilst the last is needed for 

their clothes, the strands being boiled in wood-ashes to 
loosen the fibres. The independent lyisu have great trouble in obtaining salt, and their 
predatory habits may be traced in part to their desire for this necessary of life. Wild 
honey is collected by all and forms an important part of their diet. Both men and 
women are fond of tobacco, which is grown by the wild Lisu in the lower and warmer 
clearings near the river bank and is much prized by them. Opium is little used except 
in close proximity to the Chinese, and we have not met any of the tribesmen who are 
addicted to the drug. Pigs, goats, sheep and dogs are kept in mo,5t of the villages, 
but pork is the only meat which is used for food. 

The religion of the Lisus appears to be a simple form or animism or nat- worship, 

sacrifices being offered to the spirits of the mountains 

Religion. > 

and hills, for whom little swinging altars— not unlike the 
nat altars of the Chingpaw (Kachins)— are suspended from the trees. The ancestral 
ghost is also an object of reverence if not of terror, and is honoured by an altar placed 
opposite to the door of the house— a simple shelf with shreds of red and white paper 
unmarked by characters— and offerings of wine. Their ancestral worship does not 
appear to have been borrowed from the Chinese, and is more probably one of the 
primitive acts of homage, from which the more elaborate Chinese system has been 
developed. Among the wilder lyisu medicines are not recognized, all iUs being attri- 
buted to the influence of some malign spirit, whose wrath must be appeased by offerings 
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and sacrifice. Prince Henry gives an interesting account of a thankoffering to the 
spirit of the Earth on behalf of an old woman who had recovered from illness. " On 
the ground in front of the sufferer's door had been set up a small wooden frame-work 
model of a house, with a bough stuck at each support. The structure covered some 
saucers of seeds and cakes, and behind it was arranged a measure of rice with two cups 
of wine upon it, and a distaff the thread of which was turned round the frame. A 
coarse paste effigy of the spirit presided over the whole. Before it was a basket con- 
taining a straw and three vertical bits of wood. An old Tongpa (sorcerer) squatted 
beside it uttering incantations. In one hand he grasped a fowl, which he first sprinkled 
with a twig dipped in the libation, while he recited the names of the spirits invited 
to the feast. Then, having opened the fowl's throat, he smeared the idol and the 
posts with the blood, and applied feathers to the parts thus anointed. The bird wg,s 
then plucked and thrown into a pot, and the repast was ready for the invisible guests, 
while for his own portion the wizard received the plates of rice." 

While speaking of the religious rites of the Lisu it may be well to refer to the 
' ' Spirit of the Bed ' ' to which an altar is erected over the couch in every home, though 
the tribesmen are unable or reluctant to explain its significance. 

The principal Nats of the Lisu are MISI the great jungle Nat, MINA the earth 
Nat, MUHU the lightning demon, MIHI the spirit of the wind, MAKWA the I.ord 
of Heaven and CHYI who has the healing power. These are Nats of the first rank 
and take the highest honours of sacrifice, whilst the HINI or ancestral ghost plays the 
most important part in family festivals, such as marriages, births and deaths, or the 
departure of a man on some important expedition. The offerings are in the form of 
fowls, pigs, goats and wine, and they are usually made at the time of sickness or of 
harvest. When the ground is cleared for the new sowing MINA receives the promise 
of a gift, but the actual offering is not made until the in-gathering of the crops, when 
gifts are sacrificed to all. 

There are two methods of consulting the Nats, the first being through the 
prophets, by whose mouth the spirits speak, whilst the second is found in a family 
ceremony. Thirty-three strips of bamboo about a foot in length are taken in the hand 
and counted overr every ninth strip being retained between two fingers. The position of 
the strips then indicates whether any demand is being made by the Nats and the nature 
of the offering which would prove acceptable. In the case of disease great prepara- 
tions are made for consulting CHYI NI, who must be appeased in his capacity of healer. 
On the evening before the sacrifice all who will be expected to assist in the ceremony 
are duly notified and warned to abstain from all food, from betel, tobacco and all 
labour unconnected with the sacrifice. The sacrificial animal is eaten only by those 
who participate in the ceremony, and enough men are therefore chosen to prevent any 
waste, whilst the greatest care is taken in slaying the beast lest blood be drawn from 



Note.— 'We are indebted for the information regarding the Lisu Nats to the Rev. J. G. Geis of Myitkyina who has 
made a special study of this subject among the Chingpaw (Kachins) and Yawyin (Lisu) tribes on the Burma side of the 
frontier. 
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any man and the offering thus rendered unacceptable. Whilst the Chingpaws (Ka- 
chins) make offerings to ancestors who have been dead for many generations, the lyisu 
confine their offerings to those with whom they have been personally acquainted, and 
in all times of trouble or danger their first appeal is to MAKWAthe Heavenly Lord, 
who can deliver them from every evil. There is no priestly caste among the lyisu, 
and any man or boy who is willing to learn the priestly language may act as intermedi- 
ary in the appeals and sacrifices to the spirit world. 

Chinese historians ^ with a regard for detail and a wealth of imagination which is 
„ .,. ^ ,^ ^. . , staggering to the western mind have divided the tribes 

Position of the Lisu m the pre- °° ° 

sent classification of the tribes of of this area into numberless groups of no value to the 

Yunnan. . i 

investigator, or have passed them by with the general 
application of " savage" or " barbarian." ' 

AU attempts at scientific classification up to the present have been based on re- 
semblances of language, but, in the study of questions of comparative philology, — es- 
pecially in a country with the geography and history of the Burma-China Frontier, — it 
is too often forgotten that a resemblance of language is not necessarily a proof of close 
racial connexion. The reasons are obvious to the student and need not be discussed 
here. As to whether the evidences of history and customs, tradition and folklore, 
coupled with detailed and comprehensive anthropometrical research, will eventually 
bridge the gulf, which philology is always liable to leave, and will reduce order from 
the present chaos, is a question which cannot be answered at the present stage of the 
enquiry. Major Davies has said — " It can be asserted with confidence that nothing 
has been written on this subject that does not contain errors ' ' ; and with him we also 
agree that ' ' The present attempt will doubtless be found equally open to such criticism. ' ' 

Mr. Bales in the first volume of the ' ' Report on the Census of Burma of 1891 ' ' 
.„ . has placed the Lishaw (presumably Lisu) vernacular in 

T<^ 3.1*1 jpr 01d,ssifi.C3>tioiis. j- -' / 

the Kachin-Naga group of the Thibeto-Burman family 
of the Poly tonic division, in his detailed classification. 

Sir George Scott does not attempt to classify the Lihsaws in his tentative grouping 
(Gazetteer of Upper Burma, p. 481) but he says — " the linguistic test points almost 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the lyihsaws are practically identical with the Lahu, 
or at any rate form only an earlier or later swarm from the main stock from which the 
lyahu came." M. Bons D'Anty is satisfied that the Lahu are a half-breed race. It is 
possible, he says, that the Lihsaws are so also, but as to the connexion of the two 
there can be no manner of doubt. 

Captain H. B. Walker, Mr. E. C. S. George, Major (now General Fenton) and others 
class the ' ' lyihsaws or Yaoyens ' ' with the Kachins. Lieutenant Pottinger, who spieaks 
of them as Yawyins, says that in appearance they are more like Chinese than 
Kachins. Prince Henri d' Orleans would connect the I4SU with the Lolos. 

Major Davies, in a classification which shows some agreement in its broader, grqups 



1 " Yunnan T'ung Chih," Volumes 32 and 33. 
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with the divisions adopted by Forbes, Grierson and other eminent scholars, places the 
I,iso or I4-SU language in the Lolo Group of the Thibeto-Burman family.' 

After a careful consideration of the whole question we are of opinion that this is 
the truest position to which the language can be assigned at present. 

The lihsaw, Liso, lishaw, Lee-shaw, Yaoyen and Yawyins appear to be the same 
tribe, and we have adopted the name Lisu to supersede these varying and confusing 
terms as it is the name by which the people generally call themselves and is, therefore, 
better than the Chinese corruption of Liso ; the independent lyisu also refer to them- 
selves as " Anu " or Cross-bowmen, but this is evidently a clan rather than a tribal 
name. The principal clan names are WO-PA, NO-PA, I,AMA, TZE-PA, WA-PA,' 
LA-PA, NUR-PA, PIA-PA, CH'-IH-PA, IJ-PA, SHE-PA, and NU or IvU-PA, of 
which the members probably give to theSalween the Chinese name of lyU-TZU CHIANG, 
the river of the clan of Lu. 

Attempts have been made by earlier writers to connect the lyisu with the Yao 
(Lanten) tribes of southern Yunnan, or with the Chingpaw (Kachins) of the frontier 
hills (Burma Gazetteer, p. 482). In the case of the former, dress, features, customs 
and temperament are so entirely dissimilar, and the later linguistic evidence so un- 
favourable, that there seems full authority now for discarding any theory of relation- 
ship between the Lisu and the Yao. In. the case of the Chingpaw it has been clearly 
proved that the dress and physical characteristics of the Lisu are distinct both from 
these people and from the Maru and Lashi.* At the same time there is a strong 
probability that the Chingpaw derive their origin from a Thibeto-Burman stock simi- 
lar to the Lisu, and fuller information may serve to trace the two tribes back to the 
same northern home. 

The difficulties which beset the anthropologist, in his investigations among these 

scattered and semi-savage tribes on their own ground, 
UvfngSecT*"' "''' '"" '''" must be experienced if one would gain a full appreciation 

of their weight. In many parts of Asia long familiarity 
with the European has led the people to submit with some show of willingness to the 
operations of the student, even when the subject is all unconscious of the value and 
inner meaning of the cult of the skuU. In the frontier districts of western Yunnan 
however, conditions are not so happy and a legion of obstacles must be overcome before 
any measure of success may be attained. We trust, therefore, that any students of 
anthropology to whose notice these figures may come will look indulgently upon our 
small and incomplete table, not weighing its deficiencies but seeking to strengthen 
such slight foundations as have now been laid. It is believed that this is the first 
attempt which has been made to approach the subject on an anthropometric basis 
. and it is equally believed that this is the only certain way of reaching a true solution 
of the intricate and difficult problem of the classification of the tribes. The data 
given below are the result of measurements taken on a series of 15 subjects three of 
whom were Black Lisu from the Upper Salween, and the remaining twelve Hua Lisu 



1 Page 337 of "Yunnan," 
^ See Pottinger's description. 
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living to the north-west of Tengyueh,of whom nine were men and three were women. 
We are fully conscious of the danger of drawing conclusions from so limited a field of 
research, but great care has been taken in the selection of suitable subjects, and we 
trust that this work may render investigation less difficult for future enquirers and 
may possibly prove a small but useful link in the great chain of research for the 
grouping of the tribes on the Burma-China frontier. 

In concluslion, the present writers are of opinion that the evidence points clearly 
^ , . to some close relationship between the lyisu and the I^olos, 

Conclusion. 

and, although our present information is an insufficient 
foundation, it is believed thatthe two tribes will be traced to the same stock and linked 
at last in one of the great families which will claim these disimited and wandering 
tribesmen. For the I^ahu, the Woni and such other branches there is much to confirm 
the beHef that they are half-breeds, who have drifted from the homes of the main tribe 
and, whilst retaining the language of the more highly developed and purer lyolo stock, 
have lost their tall figures and clean-cut features in mingling with the older and more 
primitive races, amongst whom their settlements may have been numerically small 
and such as are installed by right of conquest. We take this opportunity of expressing 
our indebtedness to our predecessors, the Consuls, the Frontier and Military Officials 
and the few travellers into Yunnan , all of whom have found time for some contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of these tribes from the rush of a hard and busy life in a land 
where both Nature and Man are more picturesque and interesting than inviting or 
kind. It is hoped that the actual evidence gathered in Lisu homes of lyisu lives and 
customs may prove suggestive and helpful to those students whose interests have 
been awakened for this medley of races and whose lines have been cast in more 
favoured places than the mountains of the Burma-Chiha Frontier. 
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Afinex I. 



LISU VOCABUI.ARIES. 





<^' 


(H) 


(HI) 






Black Lisu, Salween valley, 


White Lisu, Salween valley, 


IHua Usu, Kuyungkai 


Frontier, 




Lat. 27°-3o'. 


Lat. 26°-! 5'. 


Lat. 25°-20'. 




Above 


Ke-po 


La-mu-mu. 




Apricot 


Ssu-sau 


1 .... 

j 


.... 




Arm 


Le-p'e 


Pe-chi 


Me-tzu. 




Arrow 


Chieh-chueh 


Chia-tze 


Chieu'rh. 




Ascend 


Ke-pu-kei 


Ta-kei 


Ka-ku-k'o. 




Ask 


A-shih-pe 




A-ni. 




Awaken 


Ma-i-meh 




Hua-ch'i-la. 




Baby 


Za-niish 




• . ■ • 




Back 


Ka-te 


Ka-te 


Kai-ya-k'u. 




Bad 


Hehu 


Ma-chi 


Ma-chi. 




Bag 


La-pieh 


Me-no 


I/ai-hsia. 




Bamboo 






> . • ■ 




Bear 






Wo. 




Before 


Mu-te 


.... 


A-mi-ta-ssu. 




Behind 


Ke-nieh 


.... 


Kan-ya-ssu. 




Below 


Chu-po 


.... 


I,a-pa-ch'i. 




Big 


A-peh 


Mo mo 


Larwu. 




Bird 


Nieh 


Nieu'rh 


Nia. 




Black 


Nei-te 


fi-ne 


Nei. 




Blue 




I-chieh-la 


l^au (-ch). 




Blow to (wind) 


Chu (mi hi chu) Ma chu 
= it is not blowing. 


Me-hei-chi 


Mi-hi. 




Boat. 


W-t'u 


Tei-lei 


Ivi. 




Book 


.... 




Ssu-tse. 




Bracelet 


Leh-chii 




I^a chu. 




Bridge (rope) 





IvO-hin 







Bring 


Ju-la 


Tai-la 


Te-le. 




Broad 


Wu 





I^a-kuBrhin. 




Brother 


A-yi 





Ni-la. 




Buffalo 


A-nga 


.... 


A-na. 




Call 


Wu 


T'i-ka-la 


A-mi-la. 




Candle 


.... 





Te-ho. 




Cat 


A-ni 


A-ssu 


A-ri-tse. 




Chicken 


A-ke 


A-yeu'rh 


Ai ya. 




Chief 


Mu-ka 


Hsi-p'a 


Se-p'a. 




Child 


Zu-riieh 


Za-ne-za 


Tsa-re'tsa. 




Chinaman 


He-p'a 


He-p'a 


He-p'a. 




Coat 


Poo-tse 


Pei-ch'i 


Mu-tse. 




Cold 


Ch'ieh (chieh ma chieh?) 


Chieh'rh 


Chia. 




Come .. 


La 


Iva 


La. 




Cook (rice) . . | 


Tsa-che 


Tsa-chih'rh 


Tsai tsa. 




Copper .. ; 


Chi 


Chi 


Chi. 
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(I) 

Black I/isu, Salween Valley, 


(II) (IH) 
White Lisu, Salween Valley, Hua Lisu, Kuyungkai Frontier, 




Lat. 27°- 30'. 


Ivat. 26°- 15'- 


l^a.t. 25"-20 . 


Cotton 


Sasu 


Sala 


Sala. 


Cow 


• ■ • • 


A ni 


A-ni. 


Cross-bow 


Ch'ieh 


Ch'ieu'rh 


Ch'ia. 


Cup 


Ssii-ke (wooden) I-ma- ke 
(porcelain). 


Ts'a-pei tsa (Chinese) 


Ive-ke 


Dance 


Wa-k'e " .. 




Kun-t'ieh. 


Dark 


T'in-hein 




Na-tsce-li. 


Daughter 


Za-mu-za 




A-mi. 


Day 


T'iu-ni 




Ni. 


Deer 


Ts'e 




A-ma-lu. 


Descend 


Chin-pu-kei 


Tse-ts'e-ker 


Le-yeh. 


Devil (or evil spirit) 


Nieh 


Nieh 


Nieh. 


Die 


Shih-kou 


Ssu-kou 


A-ts'o-shih. 


Dog 


Ana 


Ana 


Ana. 


Door 


A-ke 


1-ke 


Ka-k'e. 


Drink (wine) 


To (chi-p'e-to) 


To 


To. 


Dry 


I-ch'iieh 


Chi'rh 


Fu-lueh. 


Duck 


• ■ ■ • 


fi-'rh 


Ein. 


Ears 


Nappo 


Nabo 


Nabo. 


Ear-ring 


.... 


.... 


Nark'uo. 


Earth 


Menne (earth) Hami (land) 


Hani 


Mena (earth) I^a-pa-ch'i 
(land). 


East 


Mi-mi-to 


.... 


.- . . 


Eat 


Tsa-tsa 


Tsa-tsa 


Tsa-tsa. 


Egg 


A-le-fu 


.... 


Ai-ya-k'u. 


Eyes 


Mieh-ssu 


Mieh-ssu 


Mieh-ssu. 


Fall 


Chu-po-tsei 


Ts'ei 


Ch'iieh. 


Far 


Wo-yiieh 


No 


Ngo-ja. 


Father 


Aba 


Apa 


Pa-Pa. 


Father-in-law 


.... 







Few 


A-tieh-cho 


Ni 


Ni. 


Field 









Fire 


A-to 


A-to 


A-to. 


Fish 


Wa 


Wa 


Ngwa. 


Floor 


Ma-hin 


Ne-hei 


Po-p'i. 


Flour 


Tsa-he 




IvU-he. 


Flower 


.... 


Ssu-wei 


Ssu-wyeh. 


Fly (to) 


Pien-ke 


Pye-kei 


Pi. 


Foot 


Tchipe 


Ch'ipe'rh 


Chipe'rh. 


Friend 


Ke-ch'u 







Fruit 


Ssu-ssu 


Ssu-chi 


A-ku. 


Get up (to) 


Ke pu-tu 


Te-kei 


Tu-a. 


Girl 


A mi 


.... 


Lao mei. 


Give 


Nu t'a ko 


Ko 


Wa-ke. 


Go 


Kei 


Kei 


Chi-lo. 


Go4 


' • • r 


.... 


Emg-kua. 
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- 


(I) 


(II) 1 ("I) . 




Black Lisu, Salween Valley, 


White Lisu, Salween Valley, IHuaLisn, Kuyungkai Frontier, 




Lat. 27''-3o'. 


Lat. 26°- 1 5'. Lat. 25°-ao'. 


Gold 


Shih 


Shih . . 1 Shih. 


Good 


Chi 


Chi . . Chi ; chiieh. 


Good weather 


Mu-ts'a tso 


.... Mu kuo chia 


Green 




A-chih. 


Grind (to) 


Lu chiieh chiieh 


Mo-che. 


Hair 


0-ch'ueh 


Wu-ch'e . . ! Wu-ch'i. 


Hand 


Le-pe 


Le-pe 


La-kua. 


Hat 


La-ngung 


Na-ho 


La-hon. 


He 


.... 


.... 


Nu. 


Hear (to) 


Pei-chua 


Na-na-wa 


Pei-cha. 


Heavy 


A-ke-li 


A-ke-li 


Li. 


Hemp 


Tse 


Tse 


Tse. 


Here 


T'a-pa 




T'a-pa-ssu. 


Honey 


Pieh 


Pieh 


Pia. 


Horse 


A-mu 


A-mu 


A-mu. 


Hot 


Ch'a 


Ch'a 


Wa-ts'o. 


House 


Tsu-hin 


Nga-hei 


Hin. 


I 


Nga 


Nga 


Ngo. 


Inside 


Hin-kua 


.... 


Na. 


Iron 


Ho 


Ho 


Huo. 


Knife 


A-t'a 


A-t'a 


A-t'a. 


Know 


Se (se ma se = do you 
know ?) 


Se ni 


.... 


Lance 


Mieh-tu 




Lam-t'a. 


Laugh 


Se 


He 


Wa-si. 


Leaf 


Se-p'ieh 


.... 


Se-pieu'rh. 


Left (hand) 


Lieh-wu 


fi-tsa 


La-e. 


Leg 


Ch'i-pe 


Ch'i pei'rh 


P'i-hsien'rh. 


Light 


A-ke-yueh 


A-ke-ma-li 


Lo. 


LISU 


Lisu-p'a 


Li-su 


Li-su. 


Love 


A-ke-chi 




Wa-ni-shih. 


Long 


Shih 


Shih shih 


A-cha^shih. 


Low 


Yueh 


.... 


E-en'rh. 


LUTZU 


Nu-p'a 


Nu-p'a Sa-p'a (tame) 





Maize 


Shua 


.... 


K'e-sha. 


Make 


Ma-yi 


.... 


Yeh. 


Man 


Ts'ou-tsa 


Ts'o-tsa 


La-ts'un. 


Mandolin 


.... 


.... 


Ch'i po. 


Many 


A-mieh cho 


Myeh 


Myeh. 


Marry 


.... 


.... 


La-mu-ts'e. 


Meat 


Hua 




Hua. 


MINCHIA 


La-pei 


La^pei 





Month 


Ha-pa-t'i-ma 


Harpa-t'i-ma 


Ha-pa-t'i-ma. 


Moon 


Ha-pa 


Mu-ko (Harpa = moonlight) 


Ha-pa- chi. 


Mother 


A-ma 


A-ma 


Ma-ma. 


Mountain 


Warp'e 


Ko , .. 


Wa-chi-la-ku. 
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(I) 

Black Lisu, Salweeu Valley, 

Lat. 27°-3o'. 


(11) 

White Lisu, Salween Valley, 
Lat. 26°-i5'. 


(III) 

Hua I/isu, Kuyungkai 
tier, Lat. 25"-2o'. 


Fron- 


Mouth 


K'ua-p'ei 


K'ua-p'ei 


Me-ne. 




Mule 




4-mu-lo-tzu 


A-mu. 




Music 


Chi m 


.... 


.... 




Narrow 


.... 





A-niu. 




Near 


T'ieh-kua 


Ma-no 


P'a-t'ieh. 




New 


Yi-shih 


Yi-shih 


Yi-shih. 




Night 


Mu-k'e 


Mei-woo 


Me-ti-ti. 




No ; not 


Ma 


.... 


.... 




North 


Ni-neh 


.... 


.... 




Nose 


Na-ke 


Na-pe 


Na-pe. 




Now 


« ■ . • 


.... 


Tieh-mo, 




Numerals : One 


T'i 


T'ei 


Chieh. 






Two . . 


Nieh 


Nieh 


Nieh. 






Three .. 


Sa. 


Sa 


Sa. 






, Four . . 


U 


u 


u. 






Five 


Ngwa 


Wa 


Ngo. 






Six 


Tso 


Ts'o 


Ts'o. 






, Seven . . 


Shih 


Ssu 


Shih. 






Eight . . 


Hei 


Hei 


Hin'rh. 






, Nine 


Ku 


Ku 


Ku. 






Ten . . 


Ts'e 


Ch'i 


Ts'e. 






, Eleven . . 


Ts'e-t'i 


Ch'i-tei 


Ts'e-t'i. 






, Twelve . . 


Ts'e-ni 


Ch'i-nieh 


Ts'e-ni. 






Twenty.. 


Ni-ts'e 


Ni-ch'i 


Ni-ts'e. 






, Hundred 


T'ing-hei 


T'u-ha 


T'ing-hsien'rh. 






, Thousand 


Ti-tu 


Ch'i-ha 


T'i-ta. 




Old (men) 


Ts'o-mu 


Mo 


Mo. 




Old (things) 


I-lii 


Yi-pe 


Yi-p6. 




Outside 


Nii-ssu 




Mi-ssu. 




Ox 


A-ni 




A-ni. 




Panther 


La-sa 


La 


La-ma. 




Peach 


.... 




Se-6. 




Pear 


.... 




Shih-chih. 




Pheasant 


Tao-ku-liieh 




lyi-su. 




Pig 


A-ve 


A-ve 


A-ve. 




Pipe 
Plum 


Yeh-kua 




Ko. 

Se-li. 




Poison 


Tu 


To 


To. 




Poor 


Ti-chi-li-ma-cho 




Ts'o-sha. 




Pork 


A-ve-hua 


A-ve-hua 


A-ve-hua. 




Pretty 


A-ke-pi 




Pia. 




Quick 
Rain 


A-mi 
Ma-ha-(li)-to 


Ma-ha-se 


A-mi. 
Me-harhao. 




Read (to) 


.... 


T'on-ni 


Ssu-tse-k'e. 




Red 


Ssu-ssu 


Hsi 


Ni. 




Rice 




Tsa 


Tsa-pu 


Tsa. 
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Rich 

Ride (a horse) 

Right 

River 

Road 

Run 

Salt 

See (to) 

Sheep 

Short 

Silver 

Sit 

Sky 

Slave 

Sleep 

Small 

Snake 

Snow 

Son 

Song 

Soul 

South 

Speak 

Spear 

Stand (to) 

Star 

Stick 

Stomach 

Stone 

Strike (to) 

Summer 

Sun 

Swim 

Sword 

Table 

Talk 

Teeth 

There 

Throw . 

Thunder (to) 

Thou 

Tie (to) 

Tiger 

To-day 

To-morrow 



(I) 

Black Lisu, Salween Valley, 

Lat. 27°-3o'. 



T'su-po 

(A-mu) tse 

Neh-yi; I-ma 

Chieh-ku 

K'eh 

Ts'a-po 

Mo 

A-ch'e 

Tu 

P'u 

Ni-ta 

Meh-wo 

Ch'u-pa 

A-ti 

Fu 

Wa (Wa li = to snow) 

A-tse 

Haug 

Yi-meh 

Pei-mu 

Mieh-sii 

Hin-ta 

Ku-me-se 

Hi-ma 
Lu-ti 



Mu-ts'a 

A-t'a 

Sha-la 

Mu 

Ko-pa 
Lo-ti-lo 

Nu 

Ts'o 

La-ma 

Ni-mi 

Se-ke 



(11) 


(III) 


:y, White L,isu, Salween Valley, 


Hua Lisa, Kuyuugkai Fron- 


Lat. 26°- 1 5'. 

i _ 


tier, Lat. 2S''-2o'. 




.... 


Ts'o-po. 




(A-mu) tsou 


(A-mu) tse. 
La-ja. 




Neh-ta-ma (big) ; I-ma 


Na-yi. 




(small). 


La-ku. 
A-mi-6. 




Ts'a-po 


Ts'a-po. 




Ni-wa 


.... 




A-ch'e 


A-ju. 




Nye-Nye 


fi-ngya. 




P'u 


P'u. 




Nge-tse-ke 


Ni-na. 




Wu-sa 


Mu-kua. 
Chiieh-pa. 




» • • • 


I-ta. 




A-li-tsa 


A-tin. 
Fu. 




Wa 


.... 




Hsi-p'a-tsa 


A-pi. 

Mu kuo pu. 




Sa-t'ei 


Sha t'iieh. 




Po ■ 


• • • » 




Hei-tse-ke 


Hin'rh ta. 




Me-sa 


Ku-sa. 




Hsi-ken'rh 


Se-ta. 




Hei-ma 


Hin-chi. 




I*o-ti 


A-ch'i. 

A-mi-tu. 

Me-shi. 


, , 


Me-ch'a 


Mi-mi. 




fi-che-ko 


I-chia-chih. 




A-t'a 


A-t'ong-ch'u. 




Cho-tzu (Chinese) 


Cho-tzu (Chinese). 


•• 





Mu. 

Ts'e-chu'rh. 
Ko-pa-ssu. 
Lo. 




.... 


Mu-kuo-pei. 




Nu. 






.... 


Ts'o. 




La-ma 


Larma. 




Ni-ni 


Ni-ni. 




Sarni 


Sa-na. 
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(I) 

Black I<isu, Salween Valley, 
Lat. ■if-io'. 


(11) 

White Lisu, Salween Valley, 

Lat. 26°-i5'. 


(Ill) 
Hua Lisu, Kuyungkai Fron- 
tier, I<at. 2 5 "-30'. 


To-morrow (day after) 






Wa-ni. 


Tobacco 


Ts'a-p'o 


.... 


Kua-yen. 


Tomb 


Ha-ku-tu 


I/ci-tsu 


.... 


Tongue 


I,a-ch'ueh 


.... 


.... 


Tree 




. * > > 


.... 


Trousers 


Mu-ch'i 


Me-ch'i 


Mi-ch'i. 


Turban 




Wu-t'6 


Wu-fo. 


Ugly 


Ma-pi 


• • • • 


Ma-pi. 


Village 


K'e 


K'e'rh (small) ; K'e ta ma 
(big). 


Chih. 


Want 


A-t'a-ko 


Wa-no 


Ti-ke-la. 


Water 


A-chia 


:fi-chieu'rh 


I-chia. 


Weep 


Ngu 


Ngu 


K'ua. 


West 


Mi-mi-mi 


.... 


.... 


Wet 


I-tse 


P'a 


I-ch'ih. 


Wheat 


• ■ ■ • 


.... 


I,u. 


White 


Pou-Pou 


I-p'u 


Yu-p'u. 


Wife 


• ■ • • 


.... 


lya-mu. 


Wind 


Mi-hi 


Me-hei 


Mi-hi. 


Wine 


Chi-pe 


.... 


Chi-p'e. 


Winter 


, . , . 


.... 


Mu-ts'u. 


Woman 


Tsa-me (-in) 


Tsa-mei 


Tsa mu ; tsa. 


Wood 


Ssu 


Hsi ken'rh 


Ssu-ta. 


Write 


. • • ■ 


T'ou-po 


T'ou-po. 


Year 


K'o 


K'o 


Chieh-ko. 


Yellow 


Shih 


• • • • 


Shih. 


You 


Nu 





Nil. 



The men are coming. 

The men are going. 

He has gbne. 

Go! 

Let them go. 

Is this a good woman ? 

This is a good man. 

What do you call this ? 

What is your name ? 

I do not know. 

How far is it to the village ? 

It is a journey of one day. 

I want some water. 

Tell him to light a fire. 

I am hungry ; give me food. 

By day we eat ; by night we sleep. 

Where is my horse ? 



lya ts'o la. 

La ts'o cho. 

La ts'o cho. 

A-mi cha. 

Nua mi cha. 

Li?u ma chi ma chi. 

La-tso chin. 

A-t'i-ma shih. 

Nua shih shih. 

Wo mo ssu. 

Ne wa-ka a-ke cho la. 

Tin yi cho. 

I-chia na-lo. 

A-to a-ti tzu. 

Wa-he me la : tsa-tsa kei. 

Ma-la tsa-tsa : mu-ke i-ta. 

A-mu la-tia. 
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Show me the way. 

I want to buy a chicken and some eggs. 

Tell him to come here. 

Bring me some water (wine). 

To cross a bridge. 

To go (along a road). 

On the other side of the river. 

Togo. 

Not to go. 

Where? 

Is there a bridge ? 

There is none. 

Have you seen my horse ? 

Go slowly (the greeting of the road). 

— answer. 

Annex II. 



Cha ku ho ma-ke chi-la. 

Wa ch'ih ti a-ya a-ya ho-wo. 

Chia ch'a lao. 

A-chieh ju-la (chi-pe ju-la). 

IvO-hin kei. 

Chieh ku-ssu. 

Nei-yi ko-pa. 

Kei. 

Ma-kei. 

A-li kua. 

Lo-hin cho ma cho. 

Ma-cho. 

A-mu mo ma mo. 

A-tza tso chieh. 

Nui-nui na-to. ' 





g 

g 

to 

t 
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i 

CS 


Bl 
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m 


cy> 




Average height, standing 


.. 


1-517 cms. 


1-595 cms. 


.... 


, , height, sitting 




1-282 ,, 




.... 


height, kneeling 








1-206 (4 Hua Wsu men). 


,, " Grande envergure " 


. . 






173-2 cms. (3 Hualvisumen). 


, , cephalic Index ' 


75-9 


75 9 


75-5 


.... 


, , bimaxillary breadth 


10-8 cms. 


10-6 „ 


10-7 cms. 




„ maximum bizygomatic 


12-9 ,, 


i3"0 ,, 


13-3 ,. 




breadth. 










,, nasal height 




4-63 „ 


4'93 „ 


.... 


nasal width 




370 „ 


3-88 „ 


.... 


bi-orbital breadth 


10-27 >, 


10-03 „ 


10-79 - 


.... 


, , orbito-nasal arc 


II-2 


10-8 




11-5 (6 Hua I,isu men). 


height from vertex to the 






7-27 :: 


.... 


root of the nose. 










height from vertex to tragus. 






12-5 ,, 


.... 


,, height from vertex to dim . . 






21-2 ,, 


.... 


bi-iliac crest breadth 








25-5 (6 Hua Lisu men). 


length of left foot 




22-9 cms. 


21-9 „ 


.... 


,, length of middle finger, left 




9-5 .. 


9-8 „ 


.... 


hand. 











I The I/isu skull, therefore, comes into Broca's sub-dolichocephalic division : see Topinard, " Anthropology," p. 240. 

The instruments used in these observations were kindly sent "by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The measure- 
ments were based on Sir H. Risley's instructions: see Manual of Anthropometry by Sir Herbert Ri.sley, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. , 
Director of IBthnography for India. 



IvIST OF PIRATES. 

Annex III . 

PIRATE I. Fig. i.—'' Black ' ' Usu chief from the Upper Salween. 
Fig. 2.— Ditto. 

Fig. 3. — " Black ' ' lyisus from the Upper Salween. 

PlyATE 2. Fig. i. — Young Hua Lisu chief and wife. 
Fig. 2. — Hua Lisu girls. 

Ply ATE 3. Fig. i. — lyisu man and wife. 

Fig. 2. — Typical lyisu of the Burma-China frontier. 

PLATE 4. Fig. i. — " Flowery" (Hua) Lisu women and girls. 
Fig. 2. — Lisu village scene, Ku-yung-kai district. 

PLATE 5. Fig. i. — Young Lisu cross-bow man. 

Fig. 2. — Lisu cross-bow practice at a flying target. 

PLATE 6. Fig. i. — Lisu of Upper Burma. 

Fig. 2. — Lisu playing gourd pipes. 

Fig. 3. — Lisus of the Myitkyina district. 

PLATE 7. Fig. i. — Christian Lisus, Upper Burma. 
Fig. 2. — Lisus near Sadon, Upper Burma. 

PLATE 8. Fig. i. — Lisus weaving hempen cloth. 

Fig. 2. — Lisu village scene. 

Fig. 3. — Husking grain by water power. 
PLATE 9. Map showing the distribution of the Lisu tribes. 
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PLATE I. 





Fig I 



Fig 2. 



"BLACK" LISU CHIEF from the UPPER SAL WEEN, 
■wearing fauttonless hempen coat and deerskin hat. 




Fig 3. 



"BLACK" LISUS from the UPPER SALWEEN. 
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PLATE II. 




Fig 1. 



YOUNG HuA LISU CHIEF with his wife. 
The man holds a cross-bow/, the national ^weapon of the Lisu people. 




Fig 2. 



HUA LISU GIRLS, showing the many coloured head-dress and skirt 

■wtiich has led the Chinese to designate these sections of the tribe as 

" Hoa " or " flowery " Lisu. A boy holding a cross-bow also 

appears in the photograph. 
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PLATE III 
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Fig I. 
LISU MAN AND WIFE (an arrow is struck through the head dress of the man). 




Fig 2. 



A TYPICAL LISU of the BURMA-CHINA FRONTIER 
pin ^rmx^Tj^^ 
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Fig I. 



"FLOWERY" (HUA) LISU. Women and Girls. 




Fig 2. 



LISU VILLAGE SCENE. KU-YMG-KA I DISTRICT 




Fig 1. 



YOUNG LISU CROSS-BOW MAN (showing quiver of deer skin). 
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Fig 2. 



Lisu cross bow practice at a flying target. 
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LISU of UPPER BURMA. 



LISU playing gourd pipes. 



Fig 2. 
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LISUS of MYITKYINA DISTRICT. 
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PLATE VII. 
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CHRISTIAN LISUS. 
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LISUS NEAR SADON, UPPER BURMA. 



f Myitkyina. 
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PLATE VIII. 




Fig I. 



LISUS weaving Hempen Cloth. 




Fig 2. 



LISU VILLAGE SCENE. 




Fig 3. 



G Geis of Myitkyina. 



Crushing grain by water power. 
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PLATE IX. 



ROUGH SKETCH MAP 

OF 

BURMA-CHINA- FRONTIER 

SHOWING 
PRESENT APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION 

LIS U° TRIBES 

FRONTtERS IN BLUE 
SCALE 1:2.600.000. 
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